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out in considerable detail the solecisms of which Rdghib is
guilty, pays a high tribute to the many merits of the old
Pasha who, as in statesmanship he gained for himself the
title of the Wise Vezfr, has won likewise in literature the
honourable surname of the Wise Poet. Naji maintains that
though the Pasha's prose writings have been forgotten owing
to the literary revolutions that have since occurred, there
is no chance of any such fate befalling his poems, so many
passages from these have become part and parcel of the
living language that an immortality appears to be ensured
to them commensurate with that of the Turkish tongue.
Most of Raghib's better verses, the critic continues, are
worth remembering because of the wisdom they contain; a
remark which, as the Professor adds with much truth, could
be made of hardly any other among the old poets.

Apart from its own intrinsic merits, real though these be,
the tiny Dfwan of Raghib Pasha possesses a unique, almost
a pathetic, interest; it is the last word of a great literary
tradition, of a tradition that taught its followers to look up
to and learn from a poetry which, to whatever futilities and
ineptitudes it may have at times descended, was originally
and essentially inspired by the most sublime conception
which the human soul has ever formed. And so this little
book is one of the landmarks of our story. From the day,
more than two centuries and a half ago, when by tendering
allegiance to Mfr 'Ali Shfr, Ahmed Pasha established the
Classic Tradition as a fundamental principle for Ottoman
poetry, we have seen reflected in this poetry, in true and
unbroken sequence, each successive phase of that of Persia.
But this shall be no longer. The Turk now takes leave of
his Persian guide, who indeed can guide him no farther,
can only misguide him. Henceforward he must work out
his own salvation as best he may. And it is here, in this